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Interest on Past Due Accounts. 
F. B, HOCHSTETLER, OMAHA, NEB. 


In suggesting this for a topic for discussion it was my purpose to 
get an expression from the members of our association as to the advisa- 
bility of charging interest on past due accounts, not meaning to include 
in this category those that are occasionally closed by note, but having 
reference only to delinquent running accounts. 

There may be some houses who do not have on their books delinquent 
debtors, though it is, perhaps, safe to assume that where there is one such 
there are a score of others who are never without a reasonable number 
of them. Some of these debtors are chronics—they have always been 
behind, and, perhaps, always will be. There are others who are delin- 
quent from six to eight months out of the twelve. It is with these that 
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we have to reckon. We have no trouble with the prompt customer. When 
he wishes an extension, he usually asks to have it put into a note, and 
gladly pays for the accommodation. 

The delinquent customer, instead of asking for an accommodation, 
takes it; and frequently he keeps it to the extent of thirty or sixty days 
over time, as long as he does business with you. : 

These accounts are a direct expense to a house of a sum equivalent 
to the interest on the total amount delinquent. To be reimbursed for this, 
either the price of goods sold these debtors must be loaded or they must 
be charged interest on the amount. The loading of the price creates the 
necessity of having two sets of prices, which usually results in pandemo- 
nium and loss of trade, and in the end costs more than it produces. 

If no charge of any kind is made a premium is being paid the delin- 
quent, and he is being encouraged by us to continue so. 

Is it not better, then, to charge him with just what he has gotten? 
If he buys merchandise from you he receives an invoice for exactly what 
he has purchased. If he is using money that is your due it is but right 
and proper that he should be charged with and receive an invoice covering 
the use of it. I believe that every house recognizes the fairness and just- 
ness of this, but many are dissuaded from making this charge by the fear 
that others are not doing likewise, and that it may result in greater loss 
than gain by diverting business to these more generous competitors. 

Now, it being the purpose of our credit associations to create uni- 
formity in business methods, what more profitable policy could be united 
upon than one which would stop the tremendous loss occasioned by this 
burden which delinquent debtors thrust upon the jobber? I say burden, 
for a burden it really is, and one whose proportions we fail to fully realize 
until we investigate for ourselves and ascertain just how much it is cost- 
ing us to carry this class of accounts. 

As an illustration, if I may be pardoned for alluding to our own ex- 
perience, we in the year 1900 adopted a systematic policy of charging at the 
end of each month interest to this class of accounts, and sending to each an 
interest invoice of the same. I do not wish to be’ understood that this 
charge was made on every delinquent account, for this was not the case. 
A good customer, who happened to let his account run thirty days over- 
due, or another who asked for a thirty-day extension, was not included in 
this. Those included were debtors who were usually thirty or more days 
slow. 

To our surprise these monthly charges aggregated a little more than 
$700 for the year. We continued this in 1901 with about the same result, 
and be it said to the credit of those charged, that fully 90 per cent. 
of the total amount was paid without objection or criticism. 

In 1902 we tried the more generous policy of not making this charge, 
but if it resulted in our receiving any increased favors, we did not discover 
it. We began again this year to render monthly interest invoices to this 
class of customers, and we feel that our experience has proven that we 
suffer no loss of business by so doing. 

It is an absolute certainty that if all houses would do this, that there 
could be no ground for apprehension along this line. 

In the Omaha Credit Men’s Association we have about sixty mem- 
bers. Assuming that the adoption of this policy by all would result in 
the collection annually of an average sum of even $300 by each house, 
we have the handsome sum of $15,000, as the result of our united 
action. ‘This is a crop that is ours for the gathering. If we collect it, the 
delinquent debtor knows that he is being accommodated, and learns both to 
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appreciate and to pay for it. If we neglect it, he assumes that in giving us 
the business he is entitled to whatever additional consideration he may de- 
man, and from his point of vision there is no accommodation about it. 
We should make the charge in self-defence, and I believe that we are 
failing in our duty to ourselves and to our customers when, in the handling 
of this class of accounts, we fail to make it. 

[f each member of this association who is making this charge will 
continue to make it, and those who are not making it will begin to do so; 
and if all will follow it diligently and systematically every thirty days, I 
am sure that these delinquent items can be made to produce a total annual 
revenue to our members of at least $15,000. Gentlemen, this is worth 
going after, and we can have it for the asking. 


The John Arrowsmith Case. 
CHAS. S. CAIRNS. 


In January, 1899, John Arrowsmith began business as an implement 
dealer at the Village of Holland in Pipestone County, Minnesota. For 
the purpose of obtaining goods upon credit, he made property statements 
in writing to the effect that he had $4,500 worth of personal property 
unincumbered, farm lands aggregating 315 acres of the value of $8,675, 
incumbered for $2,100 only, 80 acres of which was exempt as a home- 
stead, and that his personal indebtedness was $600. This showed him 
with net assets (less incumbrances, homestead and debts) of over $8,000 
which entitled him to credit. During the season he purchased from 
various implement and vehicle dealers in Minneapolis and elsewhere 
goods amounting to the neighborhood of $15,000, all on time. In most 
cases he settled by notes made payable in October and November of 
that year. 

Early in September he sold out the remnant of his stock for $1,500 
in cash to his brother, collected his good accounts and discounted practi- 
cally all of his notes taken for goods. The giving of a bill of sale to 
his brother for his stock brought matters to a crisis. One large creditor 
immediately attached the stock, garnishments were made and an effort 
made to induce the, debtor to settle. His only answer was that the bills 
were not due and that everybody would get their money if they would 
wait until it was due. Creditors were not willing to accept his explana- 
tions as to why he had sold out, etc., and were incredulous as to his 
protestations of honesty and good faith in converting everything available 
into cash without paying them. At this time, the father-in-law of the 
debtor, an Englishman by the name of George Marsh, who resided with 
the debtor, disappeared. Investigation showed that one quarter section 
of land had a few days before been deeded by the debtor to Marsh, the 
debtor having in the meantime mortgaged it, and that Marsh had sold 
the land and got cash for the equity. 

Here was a “pretty mess ;” prompt action was taken. Arrowsmith 
was arrested on complaints sworn out before a justice at Pipestone 
charging him with obtaining goods under false pretenses. These were 
based upon the discovery that the debtor had personal debts larger than 
he had stated at the time the property statements were made, and that he 
did not have personal property aggregating in value the amount stated. 
It was claimed also that he owed for one quarter section of land at the time 
the property statements were made. The defendant was held by the 
justice, the matter submitted to the grand jury later and the defendant 
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indicted by that jury in Pipestone County. In the meantime the de 
fendant gave bonds and obtained his liberty pending his trial before the 
District Coutrt. 

Bankruptcy proceedings were next instituted and the bankrupt’s 
affairs thrown into the Bankrupt Court. After the appointment of a 
trustee in bankruptcy, the bankrupt was examined thoroughly in regard 
to his property, but refused to answer all questions under the direction 
of his counsel, on the claim that his answers would tend to incriminate 
him. This made it necessary, at large expense to the trustee, to investi- 
gate the transactions of the defendant by calling witnesses from far and 
near, by which at least $10,000 in cash was traced into the defendant's 
hands where it disappeared, the bankrupt refusing to give any account of 
what had become of it. When this evidence was collected, an order was 
made by the referee in bankruptcy, requiring the bankrupt to turn over 
this cash to the trustee. The only answer which the defendant would 
make to the demand of the trustee was that he could not because he did 
not have it. 

These proceedings were then certified to the Judge of the United 
States District Court at Minneapolis and the defendant required to show 
cause why he should not be punished for refusing to answer questions 
and for refusing to turn over the assets traced to his hands. On a pre- 
liminary hearing before the Court, it excused him from answering ques- 
tions which might tend to incriminate him, but indicated that the Court 
would punish him for not turning over money traced to his hands, unless 
he should answer excusing his failure to deliver up the same. 

Time being allowed for the preparation of this answer, the bankrupt 
put in a novel explanation. His sworn answer filed in the case was, that 
his father-in-law, Marsh, had an English patent for a screw propeller 
for steam vessels which Marsh believed to be worth over a million pounds 
Sterling ; that Marsh desired $10,000 in order to place the same upon the 
market; that the bankrupt became convinced that Marsh was right as 
to the value of the patent and agreed to let him have the $10,000 to exploit 
his patent and to “stand off” his (the bankrupt’s) creditors in the hope 
oi reaping large profits; that the bankrupt had accordingly turned every- 
thing possible into cash, deeded the quarter section of land to Marsh 
after having first placed a mortgage upon the same and in various ways 
had gotten together upwards of $8,000, in cash, which he had secreted 
in a trunk at his house and the location of which was known only to 
himself and Marsh, intending presently to loan it to Marsh; that after 
he was arrested before the justice and while absent from home and in 
jail, Marsh had disappeared, and the money had disappeared, and he knew 
nothing of its whereabouts except his suspicion arising from the dis- 
appearance of Marsh. 

This explanation of the bankrupt was slightly corroborated by 
testimony of his wife. The Court in passing upon the sufficiency of the 
answer, stated he had grave doubts as to its truth; but that under the 
law he could punish a bankrupt for not turning property over, only 
where the bankrupt had at such time possession or control of the property 
so that he could turn it over; that the burden of proving that the moneys 
were then in the control of the bankrupt was upon the creditors or the 
trustee, and that he, the Court, was not convinced that the bankrupt was 
then able to deliver up the money. The Court, therefore, declined to 
punish the bankrupt. 

-The creditors had an equally discouraging outcome to their first 
efforts in criminal proceedings in Pipestone County. The indictments 
were “nolled” by the County Attorney on the ground that that was not 
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the proper county ; the trustee realized but about $3,500 out of the remnant 
of the stock of goods which were attached at the start; the expenses had 


already been nearly enough to consume these assets, and the bankrupt 


was at liberty with no charges of any kind hanging over him in any 


Court. To “add insult to injury,” the bankrupt now brought two suits 
agaist creditors for large damages for malicious prosecution for and at 
the time of his arrest before the justice; and the brother who had bought 
the remnant of stock brought suit for recovery of its value, claiming 
to be a bona fide purchaser. The bankrupt and his crowd seemed to feel 
that they were the “cocks of the walk,” and he, through his attorneys, 
offered terms of settlement which would simply permit him to have a 
discharge in bankruptcy and walk out “scot free.” 

But the creditors were not made of that kind of stuff. The trustee 
at once employed counsel to defend his rights to the stock of goods which 
constituted practically the only assets, and the creditors likewise joined 
to defend the suits against them for damages. By their co-operation it 
was not long until indictments had been returned against the defendant 
for grand larceny, by the grand jury at Minneapolis. The several civil 
suits were in turn defended and defeated in court. They proved a 
boomerang to the defendant by disclosing fuller evidence to sustain the 
indictments of larceny in obtaining goods by false pretenses. Evidence 
was disclosed which showed certainly that the quarter section of land 
before referred to in fact never belonged to the defendant, although a 
deed was made to him for the purpose of giving an appearance of title. 
When the trial came on, with the advice of his counsel, the defendant 
pleaded guilty of grand larceny in the second degree and was sentenced by 
the Court and is now “doing time.” 

In the meantime, Marsh, who is supposed to have left the country 
with the money, has never been seen, the defendant is penniless and in 
prison, and when he comes out will be met with a continuing indebtedness 
of about $15,000; for his application for a discharge from his debts has 
likewise been defeated. The result shows what creditors can accomplish 
with vim and determination and by standing together shoulder to shoulder. 
The result is an example which will probably deter any one else from 
attempting a like course in this territory for years to come. The case 
has attracted much attention in the trade throughout this section. 


What a Business Man Ought To Be. 


RIGHT REVEREND BOYD VINCENT, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF THE 
SOUTHERN OHIO DIOCESE. 


This address was published in a previous issue of the BULLETIN, and through error its authorship was 
credited to another gentleman. 


When your President invited me to speak to you this evening he was 
kind enough to suggest that I might say what I had to say very informally, 
and give you only “a little talk,” instead of a speech. But I was somewhat 
dismayed when he suggested that I should talk to you about “What a 
Business Man Ought to Be.” Of course, for me to undertake to discuss 
such a subject from a purely business standpoint would be an impertinence. 
It would be “carrying coals to Newcastle” with a vengeance. For you 
could all probably give me pointers on such a point of which I never 
dreamed. But looking at the subject, not so much from the business 
standpoint as from the moral standpoint ; not so much in the light of mere 
business success as in that of business character; not so much with regard 
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to what a business man can make as to what he ought to be—then, perhaps, 
a minister of the Gospel can talk about that with some propriety. 
And the first thought which occurs to me is the value of what I ma 
call Self-Respect in Business. 1 once heard a clergyman ask Mr. Moody 
how to get people to believe the Gospel ; and his answer was, “First bel'eve 
it yourself.” So, if a business man wants other people’s respect, he must 
first respect himself. In other words, it is not enough that he should be 
honest simply because “it’s the best policy,” and because he wants to keep 
out of the Sheriff's hands, but because he is too honorable a man, because 
he has too much respect for himself—for his own manhood—to stoop to 
what is even dishonorable and mean, to say nothing of what is dishonest, 
Perhaps a man doesn’t realize at first how important a factor such self- 
respect is in mere business success. But the fact is, that a man’s credit in 
the business community does not depend entirely on the size of his bank 
account. As some one has well said: “Most men think they can figure up 
all their assets in dollars and cents, but a merchant may owe a hundred 
thousand dollars and be solvent. A man’s got to lose more than money to 
be broke. When a fellow’s got a straight backbone and a cl<ar eve his 
creditors don’t have to lie awake nights worrying over his liabilities.” 
But, then, there’s another side to the matter. If a man wants other 
peop!e’s respect, he’s got not only to respect himself, but he’s got to respect 
other men, too. When I hear a man say that he’s lost all faith in the virtue 
of women, I not only wonder what sort of a mother and sister and wife he 
has had, but I know instantly what sort of a man he is himself; and I 
wouldn't touch him afterwards, in any relation in life, with a ten-foot pole. 
And so, if you ever hear a man say that he no longer has any faith in men’s 
business virtue and see him act as if every other man was a scoundrel until 
he is proved innocent—I say, don’t you ever trust that man again in busi- 
ness matters. He stands instantly self-condemned. For if a man can’t 
believe in other men, it’s because he can’t believe in himself. But when he 
knows that he not only can be, but is, an honest and honorable man him- 
self, and demands that others shall believe that of him, then he will be just 
as ready to believe as much about other men, too, until he is compelled to 
believe the contrary. Undoubtedly, there are scoundrels and dead beats 
in the business world, just as there are in the ministry, and in every other 
relation in life; and because “credit” is so indispensable in the modern 
business world, such an association as yours for self-protection is a clear 
necessity. But what I want to beg of you is not to make exceptions the 
rule, and not to let any number of scallawags destroy your faith in the 
honor and trustworthiness of men as a whole. Out of sheer self-respect 
you are bound to believe and insist on this. 
The next thought I would suggest is the value of what may be called 
Natural Justice in Business. You know that old American saying, that 
the Ten Commandments are no good west of the Mississippi River ; and 
if a man wants to be in God’s country he’s got to go back east. I fear 
some men feel very much the same about religion and morals in business; 
and that, while the Ten Commandments are all well enough in private and 
social life, you ought not to judge a man too rigorously by them in the 
little daily transactions behind the business counter and the office desk. 
But, now, what I want you to-see and feel is that it is just here, in a man’s 
business dealings, that those same Commandments are meant to hold good 
as much as, or even more than, anywhere else. For remember that that 
whole moral law rests, not only on what God actually is in Himself, but 
also on what we are ourselves—we men, and so on what we owe to each 
other. In other words, underlying at least all the second half of those 
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Commandments, there is.a spirit or principle of natural justice as old as 
human experience and as strong as any other deep instinct of human 
nature. For example, notice how that sixth Commandment against mur- 
der is meant to protect men in the very first of all natural rights, and that 
is the right of life. The seventh, against adultery, protects our next most 
sacred right, and that is the purity of the family relation. The next, 
against stealing, protects our property rights. And the next, against false 
witness, protects our right of reputation, and that is a business man’s most 
valuable asset. So that, even if a man be not a distinctly religious man or 
a church member, still there ought to be in every man’s breast at least this 
strong instinct of natural justice, which should keep him from working 
any ill to his neighbor. 

Next, consider the claims of Patriotism in Business. What do I 
mean? Why, I mean this. You know that other old saw: “Like people, 
like priest.” In other words, such as the people are, such the priest is 
likely to be; and vice versa. And in the same way, such as the citizens are 
in any community such their representatives are most likely to be—I mean, 
the men who hold office, and so have the destinies of the country so largely 
in their hands. I know how you will resent this idea at first. You see 
how corrupt politics have come to be, and how venal our politicians and 
statesmen often are. But you console yourselves with the idea that this is 
no concern of yours; you are too busy making money. But, gentlemen, 
you and I cannot so easily rid ourselves of responsibility for this state of 
things—not so long as there is not moral indignation enough among us to 
rise up in our might and see that only trustworthy men go into office—not 
so long as business men are guilty of the same dishonorable spirit in busi- 
ness that they accuse other men of in the affairs of State. In other words, 
the stream can never rise higher than its source. More and more to-day 
the brains of the country are to be found in great business organizations, 
and our Legislators and Congressmen, instead of being professional men, 
are recruited from the business ranks. And, therefore, so long as there 
are men in business offices who are willing to sell their honor for a dollar, 
just so long there will be men in political office who will sell their country’s 
best interests for a hundred or a thousand dollars. And that is only one 
step short of the world’s greatest crime, when a man once sold his own 
soul and then his God for thirty pieces of silver. Let us keep our ideals 
pure, then, as President. Roosevelt reminds us, those high and noble ideas 
of our forefathers, if we want our country to prosper ; and remember that 
as patriots we have no more right to ignore or despise such ideals in busi- 
ness practice than we have in “practical politics.” It was only when 
Rome had for her consuls such men as Brutus, who did not hesitate to 
condemn his own son to death for violation of the law that Rome was 
strong and prospered. It was when she cared for nothing but money 
and luxury, and no longer for principle, that she fell. So that we cannot 
get rid of our responsibilities as patriots even in business. 

The last thought is the value of Good Manners in Business. I believe 
in making money—righteously ; and I believe in spending it—conscienti- 
ously and nobly. But only think what the dangers are in making it. 
Think how the spirit of selfishness it engenders can utterly pervert a 
man’s whole nature and disposition. Think how many a man, who is the 
kindest father and the best neighbor, finds himself in business shriveled 
up into a narrow and hard man and degenerated also into a mean and un- 
mannerly man. But why, just because a man is a busy and anxious man, 
should he think himself justified into being a ruffian and brute towards his 
employees or towards other business men? I have known men, and so 
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have you, men otherwise highly respected for their ability and character 
who have utterly ruined themselves in business by their roughness and 
profanity. You wouldn’t stand such things for a minute from your own 
employees or from other business men. Why should you expect them to 
stand it from you? To say nothing again of your self-respect, never for- 
get what a good investment there is, even in business, in “that grand old 
name of gentleman.” 

_Forgive the rambling character of this talk; and let me thank you 
again for the privilege of meeting you and speaking to you at all. 


Thoughts on Many Topics. 
MINOR C. BADGER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MERCANTILE AGENCY REPORTS. 


I have been a good deal surprised that the Committee on Mercantile 
Agency service have made no recommendations as to the keeping of a 
record of accurate and inaccurate reports furnished by the different 
agencies. We know that many reports furnished by the agencies are 
absolutely false, that the statements made in the report are not warranted 
by the facts in the case. One agency will report on a customer, and the 
other agency will send in a report exactly to the contrary. One or the 
other is wrong. 

Would it not be well for the credit men to keep a record of this 
kind for a number of years, and so induce a rivalry between the agencies 
that will bring us better service. 

A few days ago I received a report on a customer in South Dakota 
from one of the agencies, and after the usual preliminaries stated that 
there was a chattel mortgage on his stock of goods. I immediately wrote 
to our salesman and asked what he knew about it, and he wrote back 
saying that there was no chattel mortgage on the stock of goods, that he 
had no stock yet as he had only placed his order and his building was not 
finished and had no place to put the goods even if he had them. Now 
this agency was not warranted in sending out a report of this kind, as it 
was absolutely false. There are occasions when the agencies send out 
reports which do not entirely agree with our ideas, but we could hardly 
class them as wrong reports. They may be misleading, but not absolutely 
wrong. 

In another case I asked one of the agencies in reference to a chattel 
mortgage on a stock of goods in North Dakota, and after investigation in 
response to my direct inquiry replied there was no chattel mortgage on 
that stock. An inquiry sent direct to the attorney in that town brought 
out the fact that the chattel mortgage had been filed some three months 
and was still of record at the time the agency sent in the report. 

Now these reports are not only misleading, but are absolutely wrong 
and some efforts should be made to bring the agencies to time on reports 
of this character. I would much rather have no report at all than to have 
one that is absolutely false. While we do not know how many more of 
the reports we get are wrong, there must be quite a good many of them. 
The two reports referred to above were from the same agency, and to 
spare the feelings of the agency I forbear to mention the name. 

There is no excuse for an agency sending out erroneous reports on 
matters of public record. They may make a wrong estimate as to the 
stock of goods on hand, but matters of actual record are facts within the 
reach of all. 





Is His Caprrat, SuFFICIENT? 


We very frequently see a statement, or hear an assertion that So and 
So failed in business because he was trying to do more business than his 
capital warranted ; in other words, that he had insufficient capital for the 
amount of business transacted. 

This was brought out in one of the addresses made at the St. Louis 
Convention of the National Association of Credit Men. I have often 
wondered if there was any rule that could be laid down to indicate when 
aman was doing more business than his capital warranted. After a man 
has failed, and the post-mortem examination is held, it is very easy to 
say that he died of under capitalization, but what are the symptoms that 
indicate this disease? How are we to distinguish it when it first makes 
its appearance? These are questions I am unable to answer, and if any 
of our friends are familiar enough with this disease, for it surely is a 
disease, I should very much like to have the symptoms described. 

We can discover signs of dishonesty occasionally ; we can also, through 
our salesman, learn when a man is overstocking, or he is losing his 
“grip” and his business is not what it used to be. We can also learn 
very easily when a man is dissipating and neglecting his business. These 
are facts which are known to everybody who comes in contact with the 
merchant, and are not, to my understanding, symptoms of the disease 
first referred to. 

If these indications could be clearly pointed out and the credit men 
could have them in mind, there is no doubt but that a large number of 
losses could be averted, and possibly by the application of the right remedy 
at the incipient stages, the disease could be cured. 

I should be glad to have any of the credit men respond through 
the columns of the BULLETIN as to their ideas on this subject. 


CouRAGE—RECKLESSNESS. 


The opponents of Credit Insurance assert that a credit insurance 
policy tends to make the credit man reckless in the extension of credits. 
I wish to take issue on this point and claim that the assertion is not well 
founded. 

Courage is not recklessness, and because a man may dare to do what 
he thinks right and proper he should not be accused of recklessness. 

Columbus, relying on his compass and his belief in the shape of the 
earth, had the courage to sail west to India, as he supposed, but no one 
has thought of calling this act reckless, and if one relying on the guaran- 
tees of credit insurance to keep him out of danger ventures farther on 
the sea of credit than heretofore, may it not be a case of courage instead 
of recklessness ? 

The credit man with the guarantees offered may increase the line of 
credit to certain customers with a feeling of safety ; but, on the other hand, 
no credit man worthy of the name would take on a risk which he knew to 
be bad, simply because it was covered by a policy. 

A. H. C. was in business at C————, Iowa. Dun’s rating, G3%4; 
Bradstreet’s, U. C.—either rating covered for the full amount of the 
account. Mr. C. ordered by mail a line of samples which were shipped out 
at once on the rating, without regard to the policy. Inquiries, however, 
were at once put into Dun and the Credit Clearing House. 

In the meantime Mr. C. received the samples, and was well pleased 
with the styles and prices, and placed an order by mail for $500 to $600 of 
goods to be shipped at once. 


Ordinarily, a U. C. or G34 rating is considered ample for a credit 
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of that size, and so the order was O. K.’d and sent to the stock clerk to be 
filled. In the meantime, reports came in from the agencies—Dun’s bei 
favorable to the shipment, but the Credit Clearing House report showed 
he was preparing for a failure. The order was stopped regardless of the 
fact that it was completely covered by the policy. No dividend has yet 
been paid on that small bill of samples. 

If the credit man had shipped that order he might have been accused 
of being “reckless,” and I do not see how any credit man with the facts 
all laid before him could have taken on the risk so plainly indicated as 
“bad,” even if the account was fully covered by the policy. 

There always will be differences of opinion among Thinkers in regard 
to great questions. 

Take the Ray Amendment to the Bankruptcy Act: This was opposed 
by some of the greatest minds of the country, but that did not change the 
fact that the credit men, the ones who were mostly affected by it, wanted 
the Ray bill passed; and yet these same people assured us that the credit 
men did not know what they wanted, and ‘only after bringing enormous 
pressure to bear did we get the amendment through, and may it not be 
that those who oppose credit insurance may also be mistaken ? 


Setting a Good Example. 

Messrs. Cutler & Porter, of Springfield, Mass., individual members of 

the Association, have issued the following letter to their customers: 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 15th, 1903. 
To THE TRADE IN GENERAL :— 

We shall issue the latter part of each month a series of talks taken 
from “Business Hints as to Business Success,” issued by the Business Lit- 
erature Committee of the National Association of Credit Men of New York 
City. 

These hints are not given with the thought of suggesting any new 
ideas or methods of business, but more especially in arranging in this form 
views and customs which have been found in practice helpful and profit- 
able. There will be many into whose hands these letters will come to 
whom the contents will appear as simply a recapitulation of their own 
experiences and practice ; of these we simply ask a confirmation, to others 
they will doubtless be suggestive and valuable. 

The different subjects are treated by expert and successful business 
men, and are as follows: 
1. The Cash Principle in Retail Business. F. J. Hopkins 
2. Advantages and Disadvantages of Retail Credits. J. G. Cannon. 
3. Fresh Stocks. F. R. Boocock. 
4. Quality and Value in Retail Trade. Chas. Biggs. 
5. Early and Systematic Buying. C. H. Arnold. 
6. Buying and Overbuying. F. C. Brunhouse. 
7. Handicapped by Unsalable Goods. C. H. Arnold. 
8. Annual Inventories. Geo. L. Pender. 
9. The Credit Man and the Retailer.. W. H. Preston. 

10. The Merchant’s Bank Profits. F. R. Boocock. 

We feel confident that the suggestions mentioned in each of these 
subjects will be beneficial to all progressive and up-to-date merchants. 
We shall be pleased to receive your request on the enclosed post card (your 
expense only one cent), and upon receipt of same we will list your name 
and forward each letter as fast as issued. 

Yours very truly, 
' Cuter & Porter. 
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Wanted, By the National Association ad Credit Men, 3 a ‘Simple Systtink 
of Bookkeeping for Retail Merchants; l— 


VICTOR ROBERTSON, CREDIT DEPARTMENT JOHN V. FARWELL co.,; CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

Query: Why not help the retail merchants to supply their own in- 
dividual requirements by practical suggestions instead of furnishing a 
stereotyped form? 

Do they need a new system of bookkeeping ? 

Do they not need more the benefits of new ideas and up-to-date 
methods, through which superfluous detail and unnecessary labor can be 
eliminated and old-fashioned and difficult methods reduced to a simple, 
common-sense way of keeping track of their business? 

Show them how to. watch their expenses, their purchases, their 
sales and their profits. How to intelligently play to meet their maturing 
obligations out of their income.and still use their credit wisely to its 
limitations, and how to do this with the tools they have. 

Bookkeeping is simply, putting.down on paper what a merchant. can- 
not carry-in his head. There should be nothing complicated about it. 
If a man knows what he wants. put down in writing, then he ought to 
understand it after it is put down. Good bookkeeping is simply correct 
copying, adding and subtracting of figures so placed that any mature 
person can understand what they mean. 

Forms with detailed instructions and all kinds of red tape are ex- 
pensive and difficult of comprehension. Everything should be plain and 
simple. The average merchant has good horse sense. Show him that 
good bookkeeping is so easy and so necessary to him that he will become 
interested in it. Show him that, every. man can and should know how 
to do his own bookkeeping, and that, if he can do it himself, he can show a 
boy or girl how to do it for him. 

The supervision of every store should extend to the books. 

The simplest is always the best method of expression. Why use a 
pen, penholder, ink and erasers, when a pencil with a rubber on the end 
will supply all-demands better, cheaper and with less labor. 

Is there any good reason why a retail merchant should not keep his 
books in lead pencil? One of Chicago’s largest wholesale houses does. 

If pencil is used, then the books used can be of cheaper paper and 
correspondingly less expensive. Therefore, I think a retail merchant’s 
books should be kept with a hard lead or indelible pencil. 

It is easier, cleaner, takes less time, and makes the correction of 
errors quicker and easier, Ink is no safeguard against errors or dis- 
honesty. A.man can falsify and steal as easily through ink as through 
pencil. 

Bookkeeping is only memorandum work, anyhow. Make it as simple 
and easy as possible. Don’t waste profit in ink. It is the little leaks that 
eat up the profits. Unnecessary labor is a leak. Expensive paper in 
books is wasteful. I believe in cheap paper and pencils, bright boys or 
girls who can add and subtract, and good common sense business judg- 
ment to tell them how to put the figures down so they will add up some- 
thing to show the movement of the business. 

It seems to me that the way a merchant has been keeping his books 
and the ‘nature of his business necessarily governs any stiggestion of 
change when there is room for improvement; for I believe that many 
merchants are good bookkeepers. My ideas of good bookkeeping are not 
intended to suggest a change of any established method, excepting in so 
far as it becomes necessary to_bririg to the foréground what seems: tor me 





to be the important features of bookkeeping, which I will classify as 
follows : 

I.—Inventory. 

II.—Cash. 

III.—Merchandise purchases. 

IV.—Expense of doing business. 

V.—Sales. 

VI—Accounts receivable. 

VII.—Accounts payable. 

VIII.—Profit or loss of doing business. 

IX.—Monthly statement. 

For illustration I will use common material which seems to me to be 
within the understanding of the average merchant, and I will start off 
with an inventory and a new set of books. 

The number of books kept depends upon the nature of the business. 
If a cash business is conducted, then the cash book is the principal book 
and the ledger is a small book not much used. The bookkeeping of a 
cash business centralizes on the cash book. Besides the ledger no other 
books are needed except to meet special demands. The “journal,” as it is 
known, is a superfluous book. If journalizing is to be done, let it be done 
directly on the ledger. A double entry of debit to one account and credit 
to another can be done and explained on the ledger itself. Why do it 
twice. Never do twice what can be done once. We will take the case 
of a general stock. The condition of business on January tst as follows: 

INVENTORY. 
I Goel. ON as wah oe y0 ts 0000 
TP cvenssierecnthes esses ee 
Boots and Shoes 
Hats and Caps 
\Clothing 
Hardware 
Millinery 
Drugs 


88888888 


Accounts receivable 


Total Assets 
Less owing for mdse 
Less owing for expenses 
Less owing for borrowed money 


Total debts 
Net capital in business January I, 1902 


I will assume that a credit business is done. Where sales are 
exclusively cash, the bookkeeping is, of course, correspondingly less. An 
inventory should always be classified, as it generally is. It involves no 
extra labor. Each class of goods can be taken down in separate books 
and a recapitulation of all in one book. If only one book is used, each 
page should be properly headed and each page footed by itself. Then 
all the pages of each class footed together and then a recapitulation of all 
classes into a final footing. 

The classification necessarily depends upon the nature of the business, 
but whatever the classification is it should be entered on the ledger in full 
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as above under heading of “Jnventory of Merchandise on hand January 
ist.” I think a ledger heading should be explicit and leave nothing to the 
imagination. 

The principal book is the cash book, as it shows the cash income and 
how it comes in as well as the expense account and how the money is 
paid out. Therefore, let us try to have the cash book show a little more 
than cash received and cash paid out. We can make the cash book serve 
to simplify the ledger by making the cash book a little more compre- 
hensive and at the same time make the bookkeeping easier. I would use 
this kind of a cash book. 


CASH RECEIPTS. CASH DISBURSEMENTS. 


| 
To Whom | Mdse. | 
| Where | Cash | Collec- Miscel- % Miscel- 
From. | Sales. | tions. | Janeous. | te. What ee. Expense. | = neous, 
| 


tes 

| St poy 

| | fee 

| | | 


Almost all “Cash Book” or “Journal” forms of blank books have two 
columns ; take a ruler and with pencil make three. One column is gener- 
ally used, but it is only a little more work to use three. It takes a little more 
adding, but the three columns added together show total classified receipts 
to any given time, and at the end of the month the sum total cash sales for 
a whole month can in this way be posted into the ledger under head of 
“Merchandise Sales” in one entry at the end of the month instead of every 
day, which is twenty-five times more labor. 

In the same way the expense items can be posted once a month, twen- 
ty-five times easier. In the meantime, the details are all in the cash book 
(what is the use of having them anywhere else, except in the monthly 
footing which belongs in the ledger?), and at the end of the year we have 
in the ledger twelve entries, or the expenses paid during the year by 
months. 

I do not think more than one column necessary for expenses. More 
detailed classification of expenses requires more columns, and this necessi- 
tates a book specially made. If desired, it is an easy matter to classify 
expenses for any period from the cash book on to a separate sheet ruled 
off on a sheet of wrapping paper like this, with as many headings as 
required : 








JANUARY EXPENSES, 1902. 





Rent, Heat,) 4 aver \Taxes and 
Freight. Pay Roll.| Light and tising. — Interest. | 



































































































































































































The footing of each class .is all that is wanted, and if the. sum‘ total’ 
of all the footings agrees with the book footing it must be correct, an¢ 
having served its purpose the sheet can be destroyed. Collections on cus- 
tomers’ accounts should be kept in a column by themselves in order ‘to get 
the monthly footing of collections to use in the monthly statement, and to 
prove the accounts receivable, as I will explain later on. Therefore, re- 
ceipts other than cash sales and collections should be entered in the remain- 
ing column under head of “Miscellaneous Receipts.” 

- Cash disbursements should in addition to the expense column have a 
separate column for “Merchandise Bills paid,” so that the monthly footing 
of all merchandise bills paid may be entered into the ledger in one entry, 
This leaves one remaining column for any other disbursements under the 
head of “Miscellaneous Disbursements.” 

The cash book is the principal book, as it contains the original entries 
of all cash transactions. These being properly entered under “Receipts” 
and “Disbursements,” we come next to the “Ledger,” which serves two 
purposes, and contains two classes of accounts, “Accounts Receivable” 
and all other accounts. The other accounts, in my judgment, should be 
very few, and should show very few entries. If no credit is extended 
then the ledger is a small affair and serves to show in condensed form 
the movement of the business. 

We will lead up to the making of a ledger through the original 
entries as they are made, and, therefore, follow the cash items into the led- 
ger. An account in the ledger is only made necessary to find a place to’ 
keep track of something for some specific purpose. The ledger should be 
a kind of condensed record of all transactions, and all original entries lead 
into the ledger in some form, either in one item or many items condensed 
into one entry. 

So, outside of the customers’ accounts, or, as they are commonly 
called, “Accounts Receivable,’ we will start the following heading of 
accounts in the ledger: 

Inventory of Merchandise on hand Jany. 1, 1902; 

Merchandise bills paid. 

Expenses paid. 

Merchandise sales. 

Borrowed Money (if any). 

I have already explained what the Inventory account should show. 
“Merchandise bills paid” should show merchandise bought and paid for, 
and the entries are made monthly from the cash book. I will explain later 
how to keep track of merchandise bought and not paid for. 

The monthly footing of expense items paid is posted into the E-rpense 
account on the ledger. I will explain later how to keep track of expense 
bills incurred, but not paid. 

The monthly footing of Cash Sales is posted into Sales account on the 
ledger. The collections are posted from the cash book to the credit of 
customers’ accounts individually as they are paid 

Receipts and Disbursements of a miscellaneous character, an‘ appear- 
ing in the miscellaneous columns, of course, create new ledger accounts as 
the transaction occurs, and are posted accordingly. 

I think a “merchandise” account on a ledger into which is entered 
Inventory, goods bought, goods returned, sales account, hodge podge, does 
not show anything at a glance. A ledger account is calculated to show 
something specific. So I wish to emphasize the importance of keeping 
Inventory, merchandise bought and paid for, and merchandise sold sepa- 
rate, so that these accounts will mean just what the headings indicate. 
The extension of credit adds detail and labor. 
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There are various ways of charging goods. Small stores use a “Day 
Book ;” larger stores use charge slips or manifold slips in duplicate; but 
from whatever source. of‘original charge’a copy of that charge should be 
made in the customer’s account on the ledger. - It should. be copied but 
once, and a customers’ account, however it is kept, should show in detail 
every item on the ledger account. 

There is no better way of keeping customers’ accounts than that used 
by the large department stores of copying the slips onto the ledger in full. 
and of making up a footing of all the slips showing the total daily credit 
sales. . 

If a day-book is used of two columns, one can be for charges, the 
other for returned goods and other credits. 

If slips are used, there are two classes of slips, charge slips and credit 
slips. If produce enters largely into the business it may be expedient to 
have three classes, not necessarily three different kinds of slips; but they 
must be separated into three piles and added up into three different 
amounts, showing 

Charges of goods sold on credit, 

Less credits, 

Less produce taken in trade, 
leaving net daily sales. The items on each slip being posted onto the 
individual accounts receivable, debit and credit, as the case may be, the net 
result or net sales is calculated in memorandum on a book or sheet, and at 
the end of the month the sum total of net daily credit sales is carried into 
the ledger as the credit sales of the month, so the ledger will then show 
under head of “Merchandise Sales,” 


pg en hr a 0000.00 
January credit sales 

February cash sales 

ee ee ee 

March cash sales 

March credit sales 


The full itemized account of a customer being on the ledger, a copy of 
the ledger account from date of last settlement makes a bill for him, or 
what is commonly called the monthly statement. Any one who can copy 
could make out such a bill. 

If it is desired to keep track of the volume of produce handled, this 
is easily drawn off monthly when the sales are figured up. 

In this kind of bookkeeping there is little chance for errors, except 
in the customers’ accounts, and therefore to keep track of the movement 
of the business it is easier to show what the figures ought to be and then 
hunt for the error if they fail to prove. So taking the inventory of ac- 
counts receivable as a starting point (or the balance of the accounts 
receivable on the first of any month), we have— 


Accounts Receivable 2-1-02 


Then draw off the balance of all the customers’ accounts and if the 
footing does not agree with this then the origina! entries and footings 
must all be checked back to find the error. This is a good rule to apply 
to any system of bookkeeping. The slips may be calculated in several 
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ways. They should be arranged alphabetically and each day’s package 
tied up and marked. The footing sheet may be tied in a package or may 
be in a book, but it is a good thing, anyhow, to keep in a book a recapitula- 
t.on of the month something like this— 


| 





Charges. Credits. Produce. Net Sales. 


} 
i 

| 
i} 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





} 

| 
_ 
| 


Totals, | 





In this way checking back day by day is disposed of. 

Having covered the cash items and the charges for goods sold on 
credit, we come to accounts payable, and starting out with an inventory 
we have a list of accounts not paid left over from last year. I do not see 
the necessity of keeping an account with each creditor on the ledger. 
Such ledger accounts do not conveniently show the maturity of bills, and 
it leads to merchants keeping a running account that never balances. 
Many merchants pay on account even amounts, $1,000, $500, $100 or $50 
atatime. They should try to pay up specific bills and in this way simplify 
their bookkeeping. It is not necessary, therefore, to make any entries 
on the ledger except through the cash book as payments are made. There- 
fore, to cover all invoices for goods bought and not paid for I would have 
one Shannon arch file or clip with 12 divisions covering the months. 

The clips are, in fact, an auxiliary ledger, and the footing of the 
clips enters into the monthly statement. 
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I would file on these clips the inventory merchandise accounts payable 
on the respective clips as they mature, but the sum. total of these invoices 
being for goods which have been inventoried should be entered on the 
credit side of merchandise bills paid account on the ledger as they stand 
against the inventory. 

This kind of an entry keeps the old year’s accounts payable separate 
from the purchases of the ensuing year. When the old bills have all been 
paid these payments will offset this entry, and later on the balance will 
show amount of goods bought and paid for since inventory to date. 

Starting, then, with only last year’s unpaid bills on the clips, as fast as 
goods are received and bills checked off they should be placed on the clips 
according to the maturity of the bills. The clips containing all unpaid 
invoices, the amount falling due in each month is easily figured up. Soa 
merchant can plan ahead to meet his maturing obligations and save his 
discounts. 

My observation leads me to believe that many merchants lose much, 
if not all their discounts, and even get to be known as slow pay, through 
carelessness. With this kind of classification it is ever before them; they 
can in a few minutes figure up what they owe by month and altogether. 

As bills are paid the payment is entered on the cash book under head 
of merchandise bills paid, the invoice is marked paid with date of payment, 
and it is then pasted in the ordinary invoice book for future reference. 

I think discount account on the ledger of little consequence. If a 
merchant wants to know what discount he has saved, he can take pencil 
and paper, run through his invoice book, put it down and add it up ina 
short time. Bills paid, therefore, should be entered as they are paid net. 
If discount is deducted then the entry on the cash book should be net. A 
merchant who does not discount simply pays more for his goods than his 
competitor who does. Therefore, all deductions, discount, overcharges, 
returned goods, etc., should be made on the bill itself at time of payment 
and net amount entered. If several bills are paid, then let them be filed 
consecutively with mémorandum footing on last bill, or, in other words, the 
detail of settlement, whatever it be. If a note is given, then take the 
invoice off the clip, mark it paid by note, and when, and paste it in invoice 
book same as if paid, and put a memorandum of the note on the clip 
showing the maturity of the note. Notes are an extension of payment. 
Why have a “Bills Payable Account” in the ledger. I should treat a note 
for merchandise the same as the invoice; the payment is made in the same 
way and it is the same kind of business. The note is simply exchanged 
for one or more invoices. In this way invoices paid or settled by notes 
will be in the invoice book; invoices not paid and merchandise notes on 
the clips. There should be a pencil memorandum footing on each clip 
showing amount of each month’s obligations subject to continuous correc- 
tion, and a memorandum recapitulation of all the clips showing obligations 
by month. 

The question then arises, will the cash income from sales and collec- 
tions meet these obligations as they come due? This is a feature every 
merchant must face intelligently. In order that all that pertains to 
expense account may be accessible, there should be a clip for unpaid 
expense bills. As they are paid they can show date of payment and be 
filed away so that the expense column of the cash book and the clip give 
the full detail of all expenses. A successful merchant must get a net 
profit on his annual business. He may call his living an adequate profit, 
but he presumes to get a profit over and above the value of his own 
services. 

I will assume that a merchant should properly consider his own time 
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worth what he can command as an employe, and it is worth no more. To 
that extent, therefore, should his living expenses be a proper charge 
against his business as an expense item, and a wise merchant lives within 
this limitation. So he can charge his personal drawings in the expense 
column, or if he prefers he can charge himself in the miscellaneous column 
and post these entries to his individual account on the ledger and transfer 
it at the end of the month to expense, but first or last it belongs in 
expense. 

The expense of conducting a business necessarily forms a part of 
the primary cost of the goods sold, and the sales must show a profit over 
the invoice cost and the expense account. 

As prices are largely governed by competition in the profit or loss 
of merchandising, the expense of doing business becomes the vital point, 
so that it should be watched carefully and systematically. It is of little 
comfort at the end of the year to know what the expenses have been in 
detail; the time to figure on expenses is when they are incurred, and 
whether the volume of business done justifies the current expenses. Mer- 
chants should figure continually the percentage of expense to sales, in 
this way to get into the way of figuring how much it costs to do business. 

Men are in business to get a profit, and the expense account is the 
most important thing in merchandising. They must meet competition in 
price, but they are not forced to meet competition in all the details of 
expense. The sales must show a profit over the invoice cost and expense 
of doing business. Therefore, a monthly statement like this is important 
to show the movement of the business, and to figure from it percentages : 


MONTHLY STATEMENT, MARCH 31, 1902. 


Add merchandise bought and paid for 0,000.00 
Add merchandise bought and not paid 
f 0,000.00 


Total amount of merchandise received 00,000.00 


Add expenses paid 
Add expenses not paid r 0,000.00 


Total cost to date 00,000.00 
Deduct sales 


Estimated stock on hand 

Add accounts receivable, 3-1-02 
Add March sales, net 

Deduct March collections 


Accounts receivable, 3-31-02........ 
Cash on hand and in bank...... 


Total assets 





Less merchandise bills not paid, past 
due 

Due April 

“May 

June 

July 


Add expense bills not paid 
Add borrowed money 


Total debts 0,000.00 


Net capital 00,000.00 

lf the stock actually runs over the “Estimated stock on hand” the 
surplus, of course, would be the profit; if short, there would be a cor- 
responding loss. But profit can wait until next inventory, and the percent- 
age of expense ought to show. whether there is loss. 

The important thing to establish is what percentage can the business 
be made to pay on sales, and at what percentage on sales can the business 
be run for. If this is not known, then it is-a good thing to find out, and I 
have endeavored to show in the foregoing what seems to me to be the 
éasiest way to get at it with the least labor. 

Taking this general plan of accounting it can be elaborated upon to 
meet any conditions. 

There is nothing new in it all. I have seen these features in practi- 
cal operation. I am constrained to believe that as a rule there is too much 
bookkeeping. There is an attempt to cover too much ground, and the 
‘detail made is not used and it is not worth the price, and yet, however sim- 
ple a system is, there must be some check back to guard against errors. 

In a cash business on the plan I have outlined the cash checks itself 
through the daily balance, and the ledger items are so few as to prove 
quickly. But selling goods on credit makes detail which cannot be simpli- 
fiel beyond a certain point, and a safeguard against errors must be pro- 
vided against through proof.: There can be nothing simpler than charge 
slips, cash book, clips and ledger. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


Sioux City Credit Men’s Outing. 


The Sioux City Bureau of Credits’ annual outing on the Big Sioux 
River on June 14th, proved to be one of the best attended and most enjoy- 
able that this organization has had. Eighty members of the bureau par- 
took of the dinner served in the pavilion café at Riverside, and made the 
trip up the river by steamboat. Business cares were laid aside entirely, 
delinquent customers were forgotten, and bad bills were not thought of in 
the enjoyment of the delightful freshness of the summer evening, the musi- 
cal rippling of the river waters and the seductive calls of the distant 
whippoorwills. 

Dinner was served at the café at 6.30 o’clock. The long tables were 
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tastefully decorated with cut flowers, and the excellent menu was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS, 


The following members of the bureau were present: 

E. W. Caldwell, C. N. Lukes, First National Bank; George R. 
Meyer, Meyer Bros.; W. F. Ellis and C. B. French, Jr., Sioux City Iron 
Company ; John Amsler, C. J. Zeller, H. J. Hutton, Mystic Milling Com- 
pany ; C. P. Springer, Great Northern Express Company; F. F. LaRowe, 
American Express Company ; Claude Baker, L. B. Johnson, Baker Hard- 
ware Company, H. A. Baker, Dike Baker, H. A. Baker Company; C. B. 
Higman, Higman & Skinner, S. J. Johnson, William Tackaberry & Co.; 
C. R. VanSickle, E. G. Maxon, W. G. Detwiler, S. F. Holmes, Hanford 
Produce Company ; Charles Selzer, Selzer Bros. ; Frank J. McGrath, S. E. 
Mathson, A. Booth & Co.; A. L. Blair, James G. Goulden, Tom Trainer, 
Cudahy Packing Company ; Julius Midas, Chas. E. Thornburg Company; 
Max Orkin, Orkin & Leavitt ; T. C. Tees, Sioux City Stamp Works ; M. M. 
Betzner, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad; J. D. Webb, Webb Bros.; 
George Brandon, R. H. Burton-Smith, M. L. Sears, H. P. Guiney, J. H. 
Bratby, R. G. Dun & Co.; S. E. Brown, R. H. Munger, D. B. Henderson, 
C. E. Turnbull, Haley & Lang Company, Harry Morley, Morley Self 
Feeder Company ; W. H. Sammons, Sioux City Journal; W. C. Deitch, J. 
F. Norton, Davidson Bros.; W. G. Jamieson, A. N. Curtis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway; Fred. Bardes, Bardes Saddlery Company; 
Charles Eyland, W. S. Hathaway, H. H. Jarvis, Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Company ; E. C. Currier, Hanson Glass and Paint Company; H. 
A. Gooch, Iowa State National Bank; J. Edgar Mills, Pelletier Dry Goods 
Company; J. R. Beck, Donovan Cigar Company; H. T. Moores; A. J. 
Palmer, E. R. Davis, John A. Jackson; L. L. Kellogg, Sioux City Gas and 
Electric Company; E. T. Philbrook, Jr., Bradstreet’s; C. P. Kilborne, 
Deering Harvester Company ; William Gordon, Dr S. H. Hess, Hornick, 
Hess & More; J. K. Prugh, E. W. Rice, George P. Day, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; John Scott, Jr., Northwestern National Bank; M. M. 
McGraw, McGraw Electric Company; J. F. Hohoff, of Pfohl & Smith; 
Charles Meyer, Meyer Bros. ; E. E. Stephenson, New York Life Insurance 
Company; George W. Scott, E. A. Leach, Simme & Hegblade; M. Joe- 
sten, Sioux Paving Brick Company. 


MAYOR’S APT ADDRESS. 


When the tables were cleared Mayor E. W. Caldwell was called on 
for a speech, and he responded with a very apt address, praising the work 
of the credit men. He drew on his personal experiences in fighting con- 
tagious diseases to illustrate his thought of the value of the credit man in 
the commercial world. 

The Mayor said in part: 

I sometimes wonder whether you, yourselves, really appreciate the 
blessings which your organization and others like it throughout the coun- 
try are conferring upon the times in which you live. I am certain the gen- 
eral public doesn’t realize the tremendous good you are doing it—no more 
than the average citizen realizes what blessings have been conferred upon 
the cities and towns and hamlets of the civilized world during the past 
forty or fifty years by the development of sanitary science and the organi- 
zation of local, State and national and international boards of health for 
the curtailment of epidemics and promotion of the longevity of human 
life. Your credits organization is a financial and commercial board of 
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health. You prevent the undue accumulation of garbage and manure and 

general rottenness in the accounts of the patrons of your respective houses. 
You make them keep their alleys and back yards clean; you make them 
collect their own accounts by demanding that they pay yours on the pen- 
alty of being refused credit, and thus the sum total of corrosive debt is 
tremendously reduced. You demand that they shall renovate their finan- 
cial stables and commercial privies so that these shall not become breeding 
places for typhoid attacks of foreclosure and attachment proceedings or the 
scarlet fever emblems of bankruptcy and auction sales—which, let us 
hope, may never again carmine with their rash the business thoroughfares 
of Sioux City and every town and city in the land as they did a few years 
ago, just before your organization developed as a great anti-toxin against 
financial and commercial diseases. 

Formerly the care of the general financial and commercial health 
depended largely upon the bankers and the commercial agencies, such as 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s—something the same as the physicians and sur- 
geons used to be the main reliance as a bulwark against physical ailments. 
lam glad to observe the intimate association of these old factors with the 
credit men, whose more modern task is more distinctively the maintenance 
of prophylactic treatment in business affairs, preventing the accumulation 
of unsanitary conditions and compelling attention to business hygiene. 
With all these forces for prevention as well as cure working in harmony, 
let us hope that the time is rapidly passing when the besom of business 
malaria and cholera and lockjaw and diphtheria and smallpox and scarlet 
fever and consequent paralysis can claim its multiplied myriads of victims 
throughout the land. We still may have our occasional visitations of 
financial and commercial measles or chickenpox; but as against the great 
destructive plagues, due to a debauchment and degradation of commercial 
credit, I feel we are more certainly assured than ever before in all the his- 
tory of America by reason of the National Asssciation of Credit Men, of 
which the Sioux City Bureau is a branch. 


TRIP UP THE SIOUX. 


Dr. S. H. Hess was called upon to tell the members of the bureau 
about the recent national meeting of credit men at St. Louis, which he 
attended as a delegate from the Sioux City Bureau of Credits. Dr. Hess 
had hardly got fairly started when the whistles on the two steam launches 
which were to carry the banqueters up the Sioux began to toot impa- 
tiently, and made such a din that the speaker was compelled to cut his 
remarks short. No attempt was made to carry out the remainder of the 
programme, and the members of the bureau boarded the launches for the 
trip up the river. 

An excursion was made about ten miles up the Sioux. Plenty of fire- 
works were taken along, and the course of the boats was marked by a con- 
tinuous display of pyrotechnics. 
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& Hammer Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, E. Ss. 
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Men’s Association. President, C. F. Shoemaker, 
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ORE.—Portland Association of Credit 

President, W. ©. Munsell. Moline-Bain 
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Association. President, Jos. Farley, E. P. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO.—tThe St. Louis Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, H. V. Kent, Kent & Purdy 
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Men's Association. President, G. Krenner, L. 
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Association. President, T. N. Stitt, The Youngs- 
town Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, W. R. Packard- 
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